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HffiFACE 

The i2ig)lementation of the provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 has rapidly increased the number of schools providing 
training for off-fam agricult'«rrsl occupations# Programs are being 
dev^oped for several levels of pr^aration by local schools, area 
schools, and community colleges. In most of these institutions, policy 

m 

will have to be established or re-examined before these programs can be 
made operational# Crucial administrative decisions affecting the suc- 
cess of such programs also need to be made. 

This publication has as its ma^or objective the orientation of 
boards and administrators of local schools, area schools, and colleges 
to the fundamental pdicy and administrative decisions which the 
success of programs preparing students for entry into off-farm agri- 
culture depend# Identified herein are the critical areas and prime 
considerations where basic policy and administrative decisions pertaining 
to the school *s program iji off-farm agriculture are needed. 

Background information presenting the needs, objectives, benefits, 
m eans of invoIviiQg the coccxunil^'’, and descriptions of typical prograias 
appeared in a companion publication of The Center entitled, Vocatic^^ 
and Technical Education in Agriculture for Off-Farm Occupations # These 
two pid>lications provide assistance for governing boards and adminis- 
trators to ”think through" the essential elements of designing and 

. establishing administratively sound programs of education for occu- 

pational entry into off-farm agricultural positions# 

* 

This publicatiCQ was prepared by Br* Herbert M# HatniUn, former 
Chairmen and Professor Emeritus, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, College of Education, Uhiversit^ of Illinois. Dr* Hasd.in*s 
vritlxsg and leadership in policy deveXopment and interest in total 
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cocB&mity programs of vocational education eminently q^ify him to pre* 
pare this publication, 

Althou^ the final responsibility for the content rests with Dr. 

Hamlin and members of the Project Tasli Porce, grateful acknowledgment is 
made of the assistance of the following persons who reviewed drafts of this 
publication and mside many valuable canments: Mr. Harry C. Beard, i^ssociate 
Professor of Education, School of Education, North Carolina State 
University, Halei^, North Carolina; Dr. James Hensel, Specialist in 
Agricultural Education, The Center for Research and Leadership Development 
in Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Uhiversity, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mr. Robert Kozelka, Chief of Business and Distributive Education, 
State Department of Edxication, Sprlngfi^d, Illinois; Dr. William B. Logan, 
Professor and Director, Distributive Education Ihstitutes, College of 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Sidney S. 
Sutherland, foimer Chairman and Professor fineritus. Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of California at Davis; and Dr. Ralph 
Wenrich, Head, Department of Vocational and Practical Arts Education, 
College of Education, Uhiversity of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Michigan. 

The reader's attention is directed to the other publications devel- 
oped by the project and designed to siq^ement this title. 

We hope this material will he of assistance to teachers and adminis- 
trators in developing needed programs in this area. We solicit your 
reactions and suggestions for its in^roveoent. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Research 

and Leadership Developient in 

Vocational and Technical Education 
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In introducing vocational and technical education in agriculture for 
off-faam occtrogitions, schools and colleges are entering a broad 
area that has been only partially explored. 

The new progra&i must be related to existing programs of agricultural 
educaticn, other forms of vocational and technical education, and 
the total progp:‘am of a school or college. 

The clients© who iifL^t be served by this kind of education is almost 
two times as large as the traditional clientele (fanners and pro- 
spective fanneTs) of vocational agriculture based on research 
evidence now available. 

Policy decisions sliould be made by a governing board when the first 
program of this type is introduced. Their decision should not 
have to be abandoned or greatly changed as other related programs 
are added. 

Because the program is new and those conducting it are often inexper- 
ienced in this type of education, the risk of failure is great. 
Every possible precaution should be taken in developing the pro- 
gram if it is to succeed and grow. 

The understanding and support of governing boards is indispensable. 

Administrators of several kinds are involved; The chief administrative 
officer of an institution, the tc^-level administrators associated 
with him, and the heads of divisions and departments. Counselors 
and several kinds of teachers share in providing the program. It 
is the responsibility of administrators to see that the needed 
cooperation is secured. 

Consulting coiiinittees (advisory conmittees) have proved their worth in 
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conducting these programs, but they must be established and used 
with care and must be restricted to advising the board and the 
professional staff* 

The need for vocational and technical education in agriculture 
for off-farm occupations and seme general suggestions for developing 
it have been discussed in smother publication in this series*^ This 
publication deals with policy decisions governing boards may need to 
make and administrative arrangements for introducing this new type of 
education* 

Policy Decisions 

Some schools and colleges may be operating under policies so broad 
that this type of education can be introduced without altering policy* 
Even in these cases, policy should be re-examined to insure that it is 
explicit with regard to the points which follow* In many cases, policy 
will have to be developed "from scratch*" 

Education in agriculture for off-farm occupations is not to be 
considered a step-child of an Institution but an integral part of it* 
Boards and administrators are as much responsible for this part as for 
any other part* 

The pblicy issues to be faced are in the following fields: 
Policy-making process 
Clientele to be served 



^Vocational and Technical Education in Agriculture for Off«=Parm 
Occupations * The Center for Research and Leadership Developaent in 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Dhiversity, 
ColTmibus, Ohio* 
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Purposes to be achieved 

Arraugement for evaluation to be set up 

Personnel to be eraplqyed and the conditions of its employment 

Arrangements for developing programs and procedures 

Organization to be provided 

Financial arrangements 

Provisions for research and development 

Arrangements for providing public information and maintaining 
desirable relationships 

The policy-making process . Many boards in schools and colleges 
which should introduce these new programs have liad no experience in the 
development of conprehensive policies. Instead, they have dealt with 
particular issues as these have a;?isen. We cannot risk the casual 
policy-making procedures many boards follow; the stakes are too great. 

Our studies, admittedly limited, revealed that policy for this type 
of education was often not being madvB properly. Instead, aH sorts| of 
flagrant violations of accepted practices were found. Policies were 
being established by teachers, by admiiAistrators, and by advisory ccm- 
mittees heavily stacked with special interests. Boards of education, 
the official policy-making bodies, seldom were important in the deter- 
mination of policy. 

These situations may have arisen becauLe the new field is regarded 
as a small and unimpcjrtant one. The early efforts have been small, 
but the numiber of persons eligible for the new t^ipe of education is two 
to three times the number of farmers, who have been the traditional 
clientele of vocational agriculture. Although the pioneering programs 
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have been at the start, they have often grown vlth amazing 
rapidity. None is yet serving more than a small fraction of the poten- 
tial clientele, precedents established on the asstm^ions that the 
fi^d is small and mlr^ortant may he disastrous as the field, develops 
and it hecooes difficult to depart from them. 

It is Isportant that governing hoards *^mderstand the new area of 
education their schools and colleges are entering. Their support will 
he critical in the devdopment of these programs. 

If a hoard can he guided into desirahle means of policy-mahing In 
the Initiation of these new programs, it may profitably carry them over 
to policy-making for the entire system under its control . 

Adeipate policies cannot he written in hoard meetings. At a 
hoard meeting there may he recognition of the need for new or modified 
policy and authorization of the steps to produce a tentative policy 
statement. The head of the school would then he eii^ected to set in 
motion the machinery for producing a draft of pdicy for the hoard to 
review. Drafting of a proposed policy statement should he shared by 
the chief administrative officer, the teaching staff or a coomittee 
frcm it, and a citizen's coomittee. The hoard may choose to return 
the proposal to its authors for revision. If so, the revised edition 
should he reviewed by those who drafted the original statement. 

Obviously, an adequate process takes time, hut it avoids costly 
mistakes. Once policies are well established, the time of all con- 
cerned is saved. It is not necessary to go to the hoird with a 
BvmaoBBtm of tmfcrseen difficulties. 

There are those who say that lasting policy cannot he made for a 
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new program^ such as the one under discussion* There are exaaiples which 
refute this contention* The Ccnctitution of the IJhited States has en~ 
dured with few changes in 176 years , althou^ the founders set iq) a 
type of government then uhkn<:wn in the w’orld* There are many exazcples 
of far-sighted policies in education, set tq) with no precedents, *jdiich 
have endured for decades, such as those for the establishment of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School and the Joliet, Illinois, Junior College,, 
both in 1902* 

Rrograms and procedures must, of course, change* Policies estab- 
lish basic principles -sdiich can be expected to endure as guides in the 
developient of programs and procedures* Even so, p(dLicies themselves 
will need to undergo periodic examination and possible revision. 

The following are seme considerations in establishing basic 

policy far agricultural education for off-farm occt^ations which need 

to be taken into account* Policy will need to be established in each 

of these areas* 

> 

Clientele * There are policy decisions to be made regarding the 
client^e to be served* Not all within the potential clientele can be 
served at the outset; choices must be made based to the extent possible 
TQion the urgency of the needs of each group that mi^t be included* 

Some schools have chosen a paarbicuLar business or industry or a parti- 
cular age-group for preferential treatment* Some have allowed admis- 
si<m requirements to be set up which have reserved these programs for 
an elite* Some have seemed unwilling to allow establishment of admis- 
sion requireaents* Some have been interested only in fuH-time students 
and have paid no attention to the educational needs of adults* The 




total clientele that mi0it he served hy these programs include persons 
from l4 to 45 years of age or morej persons ■whose years of schooling 
may range ftrcm eight to l6 or more, and persons -whose I*Q.*s range from 
very low to very high. Business and industry can make seme use of al- 
most everyone in some capacity provided he has tra inin g. We serve 
well neither our clientele nor business and Industry “when educational 
services are limited to a few selected groups. 

Purposes . There must he a decision made as to Aether a school or 
college is trying to produce narrowly-trained specialists, or well- 
halanced human heings -with occupational ccmpetency, or persons , of both 
■types. Certainly there is grave danger that individuals may he -well 
prepared for entry jobs who have not developed the capacities needed 
for advancement. Individuals may he deprived of their opportunity to 
enter or transfer to hi^er institutions, or he discouraged from doing 
so, if the credits they earn cannot he applied ^sewhere. Opportunities 
for ext ende d general education, which all need, may he lost in too 
highly specialized programs. 

There must he a decision made as to -whether individuals are to he 
trained to -bake advan-tage of o pp or tu nities wherever they may he or only 
for local businesses and indi^tries. Local enterprises are sometimes 
served principally -throu^ the tpgradlng of their current emplcyees in 
classes for adults. 

Evaluation . Regular and faix evaluation is essential if these 
programs are to he loproved. Arraxigenents most he made for the es*tah- 
llshaiant of criteria and procedures for evaluation, the choice of 
evaluators, and reports to the governing hoard. Local and state staffs. 



consultants, representatives of businesses and industries served, and 
representatives of the public should be included. 

, tosonnel . Traditional requirements for personnel enqolqyed in the 
new programs ma^ not be appropriate. It ma^ be necessary to recruit 
teachers ftom business and industry and give them special training. 
Salaries may have to be established that are higher than those ordin- 
arily paid of persons ccnipetent in business or industry and in teaching 
are to be secured. Provisions must be made for the coordinated partici- 
pation of teachers of agriculture and other vocational subjects, ''aca- 
demic teachers," counselors, and special teachers from business and 

industry employed part-time by the school. Adequate clerical services 
must be provj.ded. 

Hanning programs and procedures . The responsibility of a governing 
board is to see that programs and procedures are planned, not to plan 
them. Hanning them is the responsibility of the professional staff. 

A board may have to intervene to see that programs and procedures are 
not dictated by private interests related to the programs offered. 

Time for planning must be provided. Hans must be consistent with 
boflrd policies. Outside consultants may be needed and a board may have 
to finance all or a part of such costs. 

^ganization . The new programs should be organized into, not 
outside of, the existing structure. Hitricate details need to be worked 
out administratively in bringing together for fruitful cooperation 
those who should be involved. It is a board's responsibility to demand 
proper organization and to give the chief suhoinistrator authority to 
bring it about. These programs are likely to fail if they are turned 



over to the excliisive control of teachers of agriculture. In some of 
them teachers of agriculture should have a minor part. 

Fi n a n ce . The new programs are expensive end they are likely to 
fail unless they are well financed. All opportunities for the iise of 
federal and state funds should he explored. Federal funds for voca^- 
tional education are being increased each year until 1967-68 and remain 
constant thereafter unless new legislation is passed. They may he used 
for buildings for area schools and for the salaries of teachers in lo- 
cal and area schools. There are other sources of federal funds if 
vocational, education funds are exhausted: The Higher Education 
Facilities Act, The Economic Opportunity Act, The Elementary and 
Secondary School Act, The National Defense Education Act, and The 
Appalachian Act. Because programs preparing for off-farm agricultural 
occupations are few as yet, and funds to aid them are abundant, there is 
no excuse for jeopardizing them through inadequate financing. Equipment 
and teaching aids ftrom the businesses and industries benefited laay fur- 
ther increase a schoca.*s resources. 

Research and development . The programs discussed in this publi- 
cation are new. Th^ will not reach their full potential without ex- 
tensive research and systematic development projects. The universities 
have a special responsibilitj' for research and development in this field 
but they must have the cooperation of schools which have the programs. 
State Departments of Education have funds and an interest in research 
and development activities in this are. . There are also available fed- 
eral funds amounting to 10 percent of the total annual appropriation 
for vocational education under the I963 Vocational Education Act which 
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are eazmarked for research, dev^qpoent, and training. Infonoation 
about them may be had from universities involved in vocational education, 
state departments of education, and the U. S. Office of Education. 

Public information and relations . A program in a new area must be 
publicized extensively and with care. The public is entitled to know 
what is being atten^ted and why it is being attempted. Publicity is 
needed in attracting students to unfamiliar programs. 

In many parts of the country, there is stiffening resistance to 
federal participation in education. If the new programs are to be 
federally-aided, the conditions under which aid is granted must be 
made clear to board membeis,^ administrators, advisory committee mem- 
bers, the school staff, and the public. Knowledge of the purposes the 
federal government is pursuing and the reasonable conditions on which 
funds are available should forestall unreasoning cries of "federal 
dictation." 

A complicated set of relationships must be worked out in providing 
these programs. There are relationships with business, industry, agri- 
culture, government, and labor. 

Providing public information and developing public relations re- 
quires time. and adequate time should be provided in any bizdgeting 
arrangement* 

Administrative Decisions 

Assuming that policies have been established which set an official 
course, there is much to be done by administrators in implementing 
these policies. 

Surveys to determine needs . A survey when a new program is being 
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I^Iaamed helps to pix^int the special needs for trained vorhers and 
also to call attention to the possibility of schc^ training for t^s 
of vorhers idio have never received it. Forms for gathering infooraation 
of many t^s have been used. Sample forms are included in the pnbli- 
catioQ entitled^ “Hanning and Conducting Cooperative Occin)ational 
Sxqperience in Off-Farm Agriculture^" available from The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Utiiversity. 

The teachers involved in a program may do seme of the surveying 
to secure background for their vorh, but the job is too big for them 
to attesipt it alone. Hesabers of advisory coonlttees, students, and 
others can h^p. The teachers' principal contributi<m are in devel- 
oping good forms and in interpreting the data derived f^rom their use. 

Local surveys should not he relied upon exclusively. Many oppor- 
tunities for employiaent are outside a school district. Students have 
a right to hnov about these opportunities as veil as those in a district. 
The nature of a program n&y be shaped in part by outside opportunities 
and demands. 

It is possible to use too much time in making detailed surve3rs. 

It is also possible to arouse expectations that cannot be satisfied if 
every kind of off-farm agricultural occigpatlon is surveyed and only one 
or two programs can be provided. It may be better to arrive by rather 
crude procedures at a choice of the first programs to he provided and 
then survey in detail the related businesses and industries. Time may 
soisetijaes be spent in surveys that is needed more urgently in initia- 
ting programs. 

The interpretation of data txm surveys of the need for off-farm 
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agricultural workers is so difficult that a survey is sometimes judged 
to he nearly useless. Qoployers are not accustomed to having trained 
workers for these occt5>ations and ftrequently see no need for special 
training, hut once training has been provided the eidvantage is seen and 
ea^oyer demands rise sharply. Artificial training standards are indi- 
cated l:y some enqaloyers who want their employees to he high school or 
cj^Uege gT£^uates althou^^ detailed analysis shows that graduates are 
not really needed and could not he ecigcloyed at the salaries offered. 
Sng>loy^s unused to thinking in terms of education and training for the 
joibs they have are often unable to define the duties of their enqoloyees, 
Indicate those which call for special training, or designate the 
training needed. 

Demands for training, whf^^ they are expressed, are often in terms 
of present needs rather than future needs. We have been told by some 
leaders in agricultural business and industry that it would have been 
better to consult a few national authorities in each business or 
industry regarding future training needs than to survey thousands of 
esgiloyers. 

Much statewide data is available in the respective states which 
should be analyzed to see how the proposed program in a particular 
comrunj.'ty can be most effectively oriented or directed without need- 
less duplication. Sometimes much of the information needed can be 
secured through a business or industrial organization, ^ich has already 
nttde its survey or will make one. Chambers of Commerce have been 
responsible for surveys of occupational training needs. The lODglo^ent 
Security Agency knows a good deal about employment demands. State and 
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local agencies responsible for attracting industries know their 
requirements. 

A school undertaking a survey needs h^p f^om those who have had 

4 

survey experience. State departnents of education and universities can 
provide thia help. State deperfasents of education and state en^qyment 
security agencies have made sazs^e surv e ys useful in pl annin g programs 
for areas in their states which offer suggestions for pla nnin g surveys 

in other areas. Survey suggestions are included in another publication 

2 

in this series. 

Program and course piannjjg - There are aids in planning programs 
and course outlines availal^e firon The Center f^ Vocational and 
Technical Education at The Ohio ^te university, firoo other univer- 
sities, and from state disuartments of education. SiQiplementary aids, 
adapted to a community or an area, are needed. The contributions to 
be warip by teachers of agriculture, other vocational teachers, teachers 
of r^ated and "general" subjects, and part-tiae teachers from business 
and industry must be determined. 

Courses may be needed at various levels: for semi-skilled, skilled, 
and technical workers and for persons of low, average, and si^erior 
ability. It is possible to have courses of high quality at each of 
these lev^Sr One of the hazards in dev^oping this kind of education 
is that the sdiools nay be interested only in developing programs for 
occi^ations tlmt carry prestige. 



2 Planning and Conducting Cooperative Occupational Baqperience in 
Off-Farm Agricislture , The Center for Research and Leadership 
Developient in Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, 9^0 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio, 43212. 
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Personnel services . Guidance personnel should he involved with the 
vocational teachers and representatives of the Ezcplojasent Security 

i 

Agency in counseling those considering the programs in testing and 
screening applicants in arranging personal finances for students in han- 
dling personal prohlems, and with placement. 

S^ection of trainees . Trainees must he selected who are capable 
of the intellectual work involved, are acceptable for part-time enploy- 
ment during training, and are likely to engage in work r^ated to their 
training after they are trained. The standards used will vary widely 
with the types of jobs for vhich training is given. Fairness to an 
concerned demands that a variety of criteria be used in fudging an 
individual’s fitness for training: school records, personality, social 

adjustment, desire and interest, willingness to work, and other fectors. 

It also that more than one person be involved in a decision 

about an individual’s fitness for a program. 

Scheduling . The rigid scheduling suitable in most schools and 
colleges may not be adapted to many who enroll in these programs. 

Students may be working part-time in order to re m ain in school. They 
may be absent during a part csf the school day for on-the-job trai nin g. 

For e^tsmple, it may be desirable to hold classes during the forenoon 
and tha evening, leaving the afternoon free for work. 

The schedule of classes for part-time students must be even more 
flexible. The dayi of the week and the hours of the day when adults 
can attend school vai^ greatly. The heaviest enrollment in these pro- 
grams may be from 4 to 10 p.m. 

Work experience . There is wide agreement that on-the-job experience 
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is a desirable ad^junct to school training in most, if not aXL, of these 

programs* However, it is often difficult to provide it satisfactorily* 

Even when the jobs are close at hand, as in the neighborhood school, 

it may not be feasible to schedule students for them at stated hours each 

• • 

day. The decision as to when to schedule students must be made on the 
basis of educational opportunities available at different times and must 
not be dictated by ea^^lpyers* desires. EB5>loyers often want help during 
rush seasons, on Saturdays, and during suaEier vacations. Specific 
infonoation on establishing on-the-job training for students in these 
progp^ams may be found in the publication enti'tiLed, "ELanning and 
Conducting Cooperative Occupational Experience in Off-Parm Agpriculture.” 
In an area school the problem is even more difficult, and unfor- 
tunately some area schools have abandoned work es^erience. Where it is 
being provided, it is usually during the summer or \mder an arrangement 
whereby students spend in rotation a quarter in school and a quarter on 
the job. 

It is necessary to choose training stations carefully and to train 
the cooperating trainers. An agreement must be worked out carefully 
among the school, the student, the parents (if the student is a minor), 
the enployer specifying which each is to do and 'vhs.t the student is 

to gain from his work experience. 

Ample time must be allowed teachers to arrange training stations 
supervise their students on the job. Coordination of school 
instruction and practical work most be planned* 

RimyyHTig deficiencies in basic education * Students should not be 
barred from programs because of remediable defects in their basic 
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education* A testing program for applicants will reveal these defects* 
If a student's motivation is strong, he can make surprising progress in 
removing them* Each North Carolina area school has a "learning lahora^ 
tory"- equipped with a variety of sed^ -teaching and self-testing devices* 
A teacher is avaHahle to give individual assistance* 

Many of the occupations for which training will he given involve 
extensive contacts with people* Courses in applied psychology, personal 
and social development, and conventional behavior have an Important 
place* 

gpec^ft^^y tailored courses in related subjects * There will be a 
temptation to put into these new programs the conventional courses in 
science, social science, mathematics, English, speech, and other re- 
lated fields instead of dev^oping special courses for the new groups* 
Special courses may not always be feasible* It is often possible to 
group students frcm several vocational fields in courses better adap- 
ted to them than the traditional courses* Some teachers of related 
STibjects are much better than others for work with students preparing 
for off-farm agricultural occtgoations* 

Teacher certification * The usual requirements for teacher certi- 
fication may w^l he waived in joroviding the new programs* Most 
states have special requirements for pcciqaationally ccopetent persons 
who are wanted as teachers* Th^e are usually special, and more 
limited, requirements for teachers of adrCLts* 

Labor laws * State and federal laws governing eng^oomient, and 
especially the enplo^ent of persons uadar l8 years of age, are many 
and must be obsezFved* The offices of the Btrployiaent Security Age&cy 
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are the best sources of the special infonnation ■which may apply in a 
given school situation discussed "Hanning and Conducting Cooperative 
Occupational E 2 q)erience in Off-Farm Agriculture*" 

Licensing * Seme of the occupations for which training may be 
given are state-licensed and graduates of training programs must be 
prepared to pass licensing examinations* The Enrolcj^nt Securi'fcy Agency 
can also provide information about licensing requirements* 

Accrediting * Most schools and colleges ■want the new programs to 
be accredited by some recognized agency* State accrediting may be all 
that seme programs can now secure* Regional accrediting agencies are 
developing s^bandards which ■would apply to programs of this type* The 
American Technical Society approves programs in technical education 
that meet its hi^ standards* 

Recrui^bment of professional pf ■ sonnel * Teachers for the more 
specialized programs involving one or two years of work beyond the 
high school ■will not be recruited from the usual sources* Often they 
will come from business and industry* Help in locating personnel can 
be had from the state departments of education and the ■universities* 

The American Vocational Association, Washington, L* C*, maintains a 
placement service ■which gives special attention to the location of 
prospective teachers for area schools whose experiences have been pri- 
marily in the aimed f<xrces, b^usiness, and industry* State trade asso- 
ciations and state vocational supervisory personnel c^ also be of 
assistance in this area* 

Terms of employment of professional personnel * Full-time teachers 
in these special programs are usually emgEloyed ter 12 months “with two 
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to four veeks of vacation. When a teacher is not fuUy qualified, there 
is usually provision that he attend school for a given period or earn a 
given nucOb^ of college credits each year, 

Kon ^professicnal personnel . An unusual amount of clerical ^rark, 
record-keeping, and reporting is involved in conducting these progra 2 ns. 

It is uneconomical to use professional persons to perform these tasks 
which a trained clerical staff could do better with some professional 
guidance, 

of credits . In publicizing federally-aided post-hi^ 
schools courses, it should be pointed out that these courses are not 
designed pr imar ily for transfer to four-year institutions. Such a 
statement does not preclude acceptance of the courses by some four- 
year colleges. However, federal funds may not be used in programs 
consciously designed to lead to baccalaureate degrees. 

Equipment and teaching aids . Special equipment and teaching aids 
are needed in teaching the new programs. Lists for agricultural btisi- 
ness, ornamental ho:rticulture, agricultural chemical technology, and 
agricultural machinery are included in various publications of The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Uhiversity,^ 
Regulations r^arding the use of facilities . There mast be rules 
governing the \ise of the facilities, often e:qpensive, which a school 
has provided. Since many of the students are adults, a special area 

3 These sets of curricular materials are entitled: 

"Agricultur^jiil Machinery— Service Occiqpatloni*' 

"Agricultural Siqiply— Sales and Service Occupations" 

"Horticulture— Service Occupations" 

"AgricultTffal Chemical Technology— Service Occi^tions", 




Part-time and adult students should 



for smoking is usually provided. 

Tinder stand that the general nO.es of a school system apply to thou also. 

Develpping desirfihle work attitudes and habits . In this type of 
education^ conditions approaching those to be found cm the dob are 
sou^t. Absence and tardiness are not tolerated, m visiting scho^.T 
with vocational and tt jhnical programs, one is Impressed by the serious 
work habits of the students and the absence of horse-play. 

Financial aids for students , lisaiy students in these progress ere 
needy. Hai^ have families. Financial aid can often he provided for 
than. Schools may secure scholarships f^om some prospective eo^loyers. 
bp to $500 a year per student can be obtained under the work-study 
provisions of the 19^3 National Vocational Education Act. Funds for 
working students can also be had under the National Economic Opportunity 
Act. PEtrt-tlme eag?loyaient, useful both in securing eiqaerience and in 
financing schooling, can often be secured. 

Consultant help . Persons attempting the new programs f<xr the first 
time should recognize that there are those with eiqserience in these pro- 
grams who can ser^e as consultants. Personnel in other schodls with 
ongoing programs, state miversity personn^, and state department of 
education periocnel may he able to provide hdp. These are xnore 
plentiful in some parts of the country than in other parts. They msy 
be useful. There is danger, however, in relying unduly upon the ex- 
perience and concepts of any one cuisultant. 

Records and reports . Records are especially necessary in con- 
ducting new programs whose continuance is in doubt and which will fre- 
quently he evaluated and will require defense* The school record and 




the enployment record of each trainee should he carefully maintained, 
not only while an individual is in school hut thereafter for as long a 
period as is feasible. Repcm'ts, using records, should he made regularly 
to governing hoards, admJ.nistrators, all of the professional personnel 
of a school system, and the public. 

Adapting These P rograms to the Hi^ Schools 

A whole series of administrative problems arise when somewhat 
specialized programs preparing for off-farm occiq)ations ai*e atteng)ted 
in the high schools. Some of these are indicated and so^Irces of h^p 
are suggested. 

OutcCBies to he expected from broadened high school programs in 
agriculture . Students, parents, teachers, and the ccmraunity should he 
clear about the outcomes to he expected from these somewhat specialized 
programs. Althou^ there will he a vocational en 5 )hasis, general educa- 
tion values must he kept in mind; often these wi31 he the major outcomes 
in working with relatively immature students. 

It is not to he expected that every high school student will make 
a life work of the occTQ)ation in which he receives school-directed 
training and experience. He can he expected to learn some of the 
general requirements of holding a job: working with others, taking 
orders, being on time, reporting regularly for work, doing the unpleas- 
ant as as the pleasant jobs. He will get help in choosing an 
occn^tion and perhaps find out why he should not pursue further the 
occ\Q>ation in which he has received his high school training. He can 
learn what is required for advancement from the occupation in which his 
initial training has been received and may be induced to take further 






training in an area school or a college. He can biiild a reputation as 
a worker that will he useful to him regardless of his future occupation. 
His interest in school may he increased as he sees the practical useful- 
ness of high school studies and his inclination to drop out of school 
may he reduced. He may he en5>lpyahle after high school graduation— 
and many high school graduates are not— because he has "a foot in the 
doOT" of a business or industry. He may acquire skills that will enable 
him to finance all or a part of the costs of college. 

Howerrer, e:g)erisnce indicates that many who have special training 
in high school ^ including on-the-job e:qaerience, continue in the fi^ds 
for which they have been trained, frequently with the ei^loyers under 
whom they received their work experience while in hi^ school. 

Students reared under modem conditions often know little at first 

% 

h!ind about the world of work. Frequently they crave practical experience 
and many drop out of school to get it. Many high school students know 
that they are almost useless to others and are financial burdens to 
their families. Human beings do not thrive under these conditions. A 
sense of competence £md usefulness is needed for well-rounded develop- 
ment. Rewarding work and hope for future congenial employment are 
potent spurs to the whc^esome maturation of adolescents. 

Specialized vocational education and individualized work e:q)erience 
often brings out qualities in high school students that have not been 
noted or appreciated when they have been confined to the traditional 
hi^ school routines. 

Adjustments to single- and multiple-teacher departments . Most of 



the high schools teaching agriculture are small and have only one 




teacher of agriculttire althou^ multiple-teacher departments are on the 
increase. In these schools somewhat specialized education in agriculture 
for off-farm occupations can he achieved in three principal ways: 

1. ^ providing two programs in the 11th and 12th grades, one for 
prospective farmers and one for prospective workers in off-farm 
occupations. 

2. ^ groiQ)ing students within an Uth and 12th grade class and 
providing some sinall-groi:^) instruction related to particular 
clusters of occupations. 

3. Ey individualizing instruction: providing a?*lated cooperative 
work experience in a variety of occupat5.ons and individual 
classroom teaching. 

In a larger hi^ school, three to five programs might he provided 
for nth and 12th grade students. These mi^t include courses in 
farming, agricultural business, agricultural mechanics, and horticulture, 
as wen as a course preparatory to further specialization in agricilLture 
in an area school or conege. Individual and smalD.-group instruction 
would he needed for the students in each of these programs which could 
he related to the specialized types of work experience the students 
would he having. 

ptrid-fng work Opportunities for high school hoys . A school hears 
the responsihnity for finding training stations for high school hoys 
admitted to programs preparing for off-farm occt^ations. It can he 
assisted hy consulting cooinittees and commmity organizations. The 
firms of a school district should he canvassed to locate work oppor- 
tunities. Visits should he made to those which have these 
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opportunities. Not every firm willing to take trainees is sisitable. 
Only those which accept conditions laid down by the school should be 
used. Use of seme of these fims may have to be discontinued if th^ 
do not provide the educational experiences for which th^ are 
responsible. 

Not every high school student wishes to enroll in a program 
involving work experience can be accepted. Enrollments must be limited 
to those who can be recemmended for part-time employment taking into 
account ability, interest, aptitude, personality, and work habits. 

Ordinarily, hi^ school students are limited legally to 4o hours 
per wedc spent in school and on the job. A reasonable amount of this 
time must be spent on the job. Some schools are requiring 250 hours 
per year. The time required for vocational agriculture must not be 
allowed to pre-eng>t time required for other subjects. Frequently 
three classes other than agriculture are scheduled during the forenoon 
and the afternoon is devoted to class work and work experience in agri- 
culture. However, many employers prefer to have* their part-time 
workers scheduled irregularly. Students may be most iiseful and may 
participate in seme of the most educational experiences by working 
weekends or during vacations. Time away from school is reduced when 
such arrangements are possible.^ 

Supervision of work experience . The work experience of students 
preparing for off-farm occiq)ation8 must be more clos^y sijpervised 
than the fanar-practicc programs of students in vocational agriculture 

^ A much more extensive treatment of work expi^lence is provided in 
another priblication in this series entitled, FXr nuix^ and Conducting 
Cooperative Occiqaational Experience in Cirf-FaSi Agriculture^. 
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have usually been. Students new on a training program and employers 
unaccustomed to their responsibilities as trainers must be visited at 
least wedfly and in some cases aimost daily until a routine is estab- 
lished. Training can degenerate into routine work unless this is done. 
Fortunately, trainees in these programs are usually clustered in or near 
towns or cities so that travel time in visitation is less than in 
visiting farm boys. 

Class size. The large classes sometimes found in vocational agri- 
culture are not suited to programs preparing for off-farm occiQ)ations. 
Sixteen is often set as the maximum enrollment, particularly in courses 
such as agricultural mechanics or other courses requiring a good deal 
of practical work and individ\ialized teaching. The number of training 
stations, quality, and quantity of equipaent available are other fac- 
tors to be considered. 

Using Consulting Ccmnittees 

i\lmost everyone interested in providing vocational education in 
agriculture for off-farm occupations subscribes enthusiastically to the 
use of consulting (advisory) conmittees. Pull usefulness or value from 

such ccmnittees is s^dom, if ever, attained. 

Setting TQ) a consulting ccsncittee properly involves more work than 
most people are willing to do but an Improper arrangement can lead to 
difficulties far more troublesome than those involved in initiating a 
ccianittee properly. It may lead to the denial by an official board of 
the privilege of having these useful coranittees. 

The starting point in thinking about consulting committees is 
recognition that, in this country, policy-making is a lay responsibility. 

4Er|c y 



Governing boards authorized by state legislatTires share *Hith the legis- 
latures in enacting the policies effective in local and area schools, 
colleges, and universities conducted under public auspices. 

Professional educators nay be allowed, and should be encouraged, 
to advise about policy. They are responsible for executing policy. 

A lay comnittee is primarily useful in advising a board about pol- 
icy. It is useful also to professional educators in advising about 
programs and procedures. Neither a board nor a professional staff is 
required to accept the advice given. This should be understood clearly 
at the outsot by all concerned. 

The first step in organizing consulting conmittees is the adop- 
tion by a governing board of the policies under which these conmittees 
will be set iqo and operated. An advisory committee must never be 
allowed to set the basic policies governing its operation; it should 
adopt rules for carrying on its work that are consistent with board 
policies. 

A school system well organized for citizen participation would have 
a network of citizens* consulting conmittees. A general cotamittee, 
directly advisory to the board, would have a set of conmittees reporting 
to it, one of them for the broeid field of occiqmtional education. The 
ccnmittee for occupational education would have satellite conmittees, 
some of them for agricultural education. Nhen a coo5>r^ensive system 
of coninlttees is lacking, an individual committee for education in off- 
farm occi^ations must be related directly to the board. 

The choice of menbers of a consulting ccoiaittee is critical. It 
cannot be left to the teacher of agriciQ.ture, the stqoerintendent, or 
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the hoard, or to all of these acting jointly. Reccnmendations for mem- 
bership should be made by a selection comnittee cooposed of both 
professional and lay membership, -which ds thoroughly acquainted with 
the -work the consulting conmittee -would do. A selection conmittee has 
two functions: (l) to canvass an area for nominations of consulting 

comnittee members, and (2) to recomnend to the board the number of meifr> 
bers the board has designated, taking into account the criteria for 
merbership the board has set np. 

A -well advised board would set up criteria for membership such as 
these: 

1. High general abili-ty and, if possible, demonstrated abili-ty in 
dealing with school affairs. 

2. Understanding of the importance of the educational program 
with which th^ are to be associated and sufficient interest 
so that time and effort would be given to the work of the 
conmittee. 

3« Certain personal characteristics essential to the success of 
the ccmni-tbee: personal integrity, responsibili-fcy, maturi-fcy 
of thought and action, abili-ty to cooperate, a constructive 
atti-tude, openmindedness, and tolerance of -varying? points of 
■view. 

The conmittee as a -whole should be representative of all elements 
in the population affected directly or indirectly by the program with 
which it is to be associated. 

A program in agric\dLtural business requires a consulting coomi-ttee 
which Includes not only employers but employees, representatives of 
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those served hy these businesses, parents of students, and representa- 
tives of the public. It is dwigerous to secure counsel only from the 
firms engaged in tigricultural business. Seven to nine members are 
ordinarily required; more may be needed. Smaller coianittees are likely 
to exclude representatives of groups that should be Included. The ab- 
sence of one or two members ndln a meeting of u small group. More 
ideas and more fruitful discussions can be expected from a group of 
nine than from a group of three. 

Committee members shoiild be appointed for staggered terms so that 
there is gradual replacement of members. A three-year term is satis- 
factory. It may be advisable to provide that a member cannot be 
reappointed until after a yearns absence from a committee. There is 
plenty of talent for these committees; it is unnecessary and unsafe to 
depend indefinitely on a few for counsel. 

A properly formed and functioning consulting committee can perform 
indispensable services. It can make a governing board aware of the 
need for education for off-farm agricultural occupations, indicate to 
a board the scope of such a program, and insist on high standards and 
adequate financing. It can assist a professional staff in community 
studies, in locating trai nin g stations and developing training programs, 
in fi n di n g occupationally competent teachers and resource persons, in 
ea ^lainin g the program to the public, in arranging for contacts by 
teachers with businessmen and industrialists, and in evaluating and 
revising programs* 

Persons associated with the school should never be consulting 
committee members; they are the recipients of counsel. The teachers of 



agriculture concerned should always he present at meetings. Others 
frcm a school system involved in these programs should he present to 
the extent that they are able to he. 

Rather frequent meetings of consulting committees are necessary, 
particularly when a new program is getting under way. Member interest 
will he better held with monthly meetings than with meetings held less 
frequently. It grows with work and accocg>lishment. The problems with 
which a coomittee will deal are complex and many moabers will have lit- 
tie comprehension of them on joining a ccmnittee. It is imperative 
•khfi-t. agenda for coranittee meetings he prepared in advance and timt the 
mismbers share in detenoining them. Agenda should not he handed to the 
chairman by a teacher of agricultiare when a meeting begins. 

There is a wide array of topics appropriate for consulting commit- 
tee meetings. Early in the life of a committee the members should come 
to understand the developments across the country in the kind of educa- 
tion they are to help in sponsoring, the sources of the funds used in 
these programs, and the decisions about them that may he made by state 
and national officials, local hoards and administrators, teachers, and 
consulting ccamnittees. The carefully chosen members of a committee 
want the committee to stay in its place and not encroach upon others’ 
prerogatives, hut th^ must know their place. Th^ do not want to get 
into trouble or get others into trouble. 

They need to know about programs paralleling or related to those 
for which they are advisors = They must have some basic understanding 
of the entire school system of \diich these programs are only a small 
part. 



After some orientation, they are prv^pared to look at the findings 
of studies to discover training needs or to participate in making stud- 
ies, to review proposed courses, to help in creating community interest 
in them, and to react to problems the teachers lay before the grotq). 
Beware of the ccranittees which act too quickly on the teacher’s 

insistence. A good committee is primarily a deliberative body that 

5 

mey slow action rather than hasten it. 

Publicity and Promotion 

Needs for these programs exist rather generally across the coun- 
try. New programs must be "sold” and k^t "sold" to the public. 
Excessive claims will backfire, but the programs have enou^ merit that, 
when they are presented factually and without distortion, they will com- 
mend themselves to most people. Publicity and promotion cannot 
substitute for a quality program, but quality programs are sometimes 
not appreciated or used adequately because publicity and promotion are 
lacking. 

Newspapers, television, and radio are means whereby a school can 
reach the public, ^ose money is being spent, prospective students and 
their parents, and enqjloyers. It is ordinarily better to cultivate 
reporters and have thou write their own stories than to provide hand- 
outs. However, handout materials are also needed. Each program should 
be announced in an attractive brochure. One-minute spot announcements 
of programs are usually welcomed by broadcasting stations. The farm 

^ For a more detailed treatment of citizens* consulting committees see 
Citizen Participation in Local Policy-Making for Public Education , 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Revised 1964. 35 EP* 



journals have been found effective in locating prospective students. 

Letters may be sent to selected mailing lists of bi^ school sen- 
iors and graduates who may become interested in area school programs. 
Letters to eanployers may bring in their employees or their prospective 
emplc^ees . 

High school assenibly programs provide good audiences. Exhibits 

can be provided for special school occasions, fairs, and shows. Win- 

* 

dow exhibits in downtown stores help. Those interested in the program 
should welcome every opportunity to explain it before service clubs and 
other organizations. EniElpyment Security offices, which deal daily 
with persons 5.n search of work and with en 5 >loyers, are important sources 
of information about these programs. Adults, and particularly older 
adults, axe often best reached throu^ personal contacts by members of 
consulting committees, the school staff, and other adults. 

Publicity and promotion efforts must be spaced throu^out a year, 
be made regularly, and be directed throu^ a variety of media. Spas- 
modic canpaigns avail little. Always the emphasis must be that this is 
yc mr program, conducted for your benefit through your public schools . 
Reports to the public are made not merely to gain support for a school 
program but to give the public the facts to which it is entitled. 
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